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THE LITERATURE OF LONDON. 





In no city in all the world is there gathered such a 
tangled web of human interests as in London, and of all 
the threads of endeavor which are knotted there, none are 
so interesting to trace as those of its literary life. The 
unique relation which it has held in the development of 
English Letters places it among those points where the 
world’s literature has concentrated itself, by the side of the 
Athens of Pericles, the Rome of Augustus, and the Flor- 
ence of the Medicis. Unlike those cities, her prominence 
has not been dependent upon a brief age of material 
splendour. For six centuries London has been no less the 
literary than the political capital of the island, save when 
the matchless trio sang among the English Lakes, and to- © 
day, when a new school seems to have arisen amid wild 
Galloway firths and the towering piles of Edinburgh. York, 
Yarrow and Winchester, Oxford, Exeter and Bristol yield 
her precedence, They have seen their sons, one by one, 
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join hers in making the history of English Literature the 
history of her literature. 

As the metropolis and seat of government, it is not 
strange that in London the external stimulus to activity in 
prose and verse has been found in its greatest strength. 
When Tudor, Puritan and Stuart ruled the realm, like 
most princes of despotic tendencies, they sought to sur- 
round their persons with authors whose dazzling genius 
would add glory to the court. So it was that a Bacon once 
held the Privy Seal, a Shakspere read his matchless come- 
dies before the good Queen Bess, and a Milton hurled 
official thunderbolts of wrath against the Commonwealth’s 
detractors. Later, when the tide of national life set toward 
civil and religious liberty, London became the natural 
fountain of political expression of every sort and deserip- 
tion. The Junius Letters could not have startled an empire, 
had they appeared elsewhere than in the columns of a 
London journal. The pamphlets of Halifax, Bolingbroke, 
Swift, Cobbett and Godwin have flooded The Strand. The 
discussion of issues, upon which the British Constitution 
ultimately rests, has turned the House of Commons into a 
school of oratory, where Chatham, Burke and Erskine have 
been scholars. But London is teeming, also, with purely 
literary institutions. Its newspapers are the most famous 
of the world. A list of its publishers and printers would 
fillavolume. To its theatres, The Globe, The Haymarket, 
The Drury Lane and the Lyceum, the greatest dramatists 
of England have brought their dramas. In its mighty 
Museum, the student and the critic may find, ready for 
their use, the hoarded treasurers of every age and time. 
In a word, all outward agencies combine to make London 
the ideal spot for literary investigation and expression. 

Yet there are other influences at work, subtler, per- 
haps, but as powerful. London has a literary atmosphere 
of its own, which hitherto has not been cloudy or foggy, 
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but.clear and delicate, like the air of Attica. Its streets 
are alive with literary impulses: In every face of the 
surging crowd which sweeps by Charing Cross, in every 
ship which rides at anchor in the harbor, in every stone of 
Whitehall, the ‘Tower and St. James is a story for the 
novelist, a drama fort the playwright, or a poem for the 
poet. English writefs have, as a rule, been of brick and 
mortar. ‘Southey, indeed, might declare that “ London 
disordered hin by ovér-stimulation;’’ but he stands almost 
alone in his experiente. From Chaucer, who felt “more 
kindely love to the Cjtie of London (in which he was forth 
grown) than to any other place in yerth,” and Spencer who 

was torn in the prime of life from that ‘‘mery London, 
his most kyndly nurse,” even to our own day, many of the 
poets of England = been born and bred in the city by . 
the Thames, and lie buried in its ancient Abbey. There 
they have seen their ambitions succeed or fall; there they 
have heard their namés hailed with acclamations of delight; 

and there many have beheld the bitter passing of their 
fame. Most have loyed the great Town, and a few have 
hated it, but all have been drawn by its attracting force. 

Somehow, still lingér in the air echoes of Ben Jonson’s 
merry laugh, of Shakspere’s voice as he speaks the lines 

of “ Hamlet” trippingly on the tongue, of blind old Mil- 

ton’s gentle words, atd Dr. Johnson’s stentorian tones as 

he lays down the law at The Club. And sometimes, too; 

in Holborn, ‘you can fhear the last despairing cry of Chat- 
terton, when, mad with the disappointment of his boyish 

hopes, he gave back jhis soul to its Maker; or in Hamp+ 

stead, the sobs with which the tackenthenrtel Keats 
breathed out his failing breath. The young man witha 
literary ambition recalls, as he enters the Temple, that here 
Lamb was born, and /Fielding lived, and Goldsmith died; 

and» there, in/ Inner (‘Temple Lane, Pope and Warburton 
first: met. Ashe tyrns into Bunhill Fields, he sees the 
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graves of Bunyan and of De Foe, side by side, strange 
bed-fellows in the democracy of Death. And even the 
region of the Marshalsea Jail is hallowed in his eyes, 
because Charles Dickens lived thefe while a boy. All 
these memories throng about him ; traditions i inspire him. 
The great Past bids him to be true! | 

Four times in English History London had within its 
fold a friendly company of authors, such as Maecenas 
gathered about him in the Imperial City. In Cheapside, 
between Bread and Friday streets, onke stood the Mermaid 
Tavern. ‘hither, of a winter’s eventing, “rare” Ben used 
to come, clad in a coachman’s cloak, ito hold over seas of 
canary a combat of wit with Master St akspere, while Beau- 
mont, Fletcher and Sir Walter Raleigh applauded the tell- 
ing shots of either side. Thomas Fuller saw them at it, 
and Jonson seemed to him like “a Spanish} galleon, high- 
built in learning, but solid and slow in performance,” 
while Shakspere, “lesser in bulk and lighter in sailing,” 
tacked before every wind with the peed of an English 
man-of- war. i 


** Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cafern, 
Choicer than the Mermajd Tavern.”’ 





Not a century after those encoutfters, and only a few 
years before the accession of Queen Anne, Alexander Pope, 
a little boy, was taken at his own req@est to Will’s Coffee 
House in Covent Garden. He heard the great Mr. Dryden, 
from his seat before the fire, pronounc¢ his opinions on men 
and books to the wits of the Town,)listening with open- 
mouthed admiration. Perhaps that yery evening Samuel 
Pepys, going to fetch his wife homa, dropped in to talk 
with Harris, the player, and Mr. Hoale of his college, and 
to enjoy the very witty and pleasant discourse of the poets. 
Later in life, Pope, now “‘a deformed fittle man in an iron 
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gtay suit,” used to go across the street to “ Button’s,” where 
he met Gay, Dr. Arbuthnot, Addison (‘whenever he was 
suffering any vexation from the Countess, his wife”) and 
Dick Steele, with all their troop of satellites—Budgell, 
Carey, Philips and Charles Johnson. The latest number 
of the “ Spectator ’ was always on the table, and they were 
always ready to fall to and discuss it. None of these meet- 
ings are so famous, however, as those at the Literary Club 
which Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds founded in 
1764, at the Turk’s Head in Soho. Edmund Burke, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Garrick, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Edward 
Gibbon, Fox and Boswell were among its early members, 
the last, of course, equipped with his everlasting note-book, 
and watchfui for every word which fell from the lips of his 
Divinity. 

These instances of literary intercourse have been cited 
at some length, because they show, as nothing else can, the 
associations which linger around the houses of London 
and because they give its literature a unity, an esprit dé 
corps, which cannot be discovered in those other cities. 
Let us now approach a more systematic consideration of 
its specific authors and men of letters. 

We are apt to think of poets as creatures of the wood 
and field, singing alone in some cool, sequestered vale of 
life, and not as jostled by the common herd in the bustle 
and tumult of the city. We know that often the struggle 
for existence in crowded centres of populatlon has degraded 
the poets into “ pot-boilers”” (if one may be allowed a cur- 
rent phrase), and the poetry into hack-work. John Dry- 
den, while he was himself living in Fetter Lane, might 
well say for his time: 

“ Poetry, which is in Oxford made 
An art, in London only is a trade.’’ 
A tendency in the same direction has been noticed at 
imtervals ever since. And yet how many of the great 
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poems of our tongue were evolved beneath the “‘sea-coal 
canopy” of London Town! There are few pleasanter 
pictures in the story of literarure than that of the aged 
Chaucer in the garden of St. Mary’s Chapel putting the 
last touches to ‘The Centerbury ‘T'ables,” and that of 
Spenser, fresh from Pembroke Hall and the cruel repulses 
of “faire Rosalind,” as he writes his ‘“‘ maidenhead of 
poetry” in the library of Penshurst. Sitting by his win- 
dow in Artillery Walk, Milton for hours at a time dictated 
“ Paradise Lost” and ‘ Paradise Regained.” Somewhere 
in the city Robert Herrick told the story of his kisses in 
a thousand different ways. Dryden and Pope lived there 
throughout their lives, and their poetry reflects all the 
urbanity and license, all the elegance and servility, all the 
merits and the faults of the London of their day.. Gold- 
smith, that vain, lovable, unlucky Irishman, wrote ‘“ The 
Traveller,” and “The Deserted Village” in Islington, and 
sold “The Vicar” for a paltry pittance to free himself 
from debt. Cowper’s connection with the great city was 
confined to those youthful days of Inner Temple life, 
when he was devoting his time to poetizing, to vain thought 
of his loved one, and to maledictions on her parents, 


“ With a little hoard of maxims, preaching down a daughter’s heart.” 


Though Coleridge, Southey and Wordsworth were ac- 
quainted with the lakes and forests of Cumberland far 
better than with the interiors of taverns and palaces, 
we hear of them occasionally meeting Hazlitt and Hol- 
croft at Lamb’s Wednesdays, and Wordsworth “ has left a 
lark in the old tree at the corner of Wood Street that will 
sing there as long as yellow primroses grow by rivers’ 
brims.” It was while he was residing in St. James Street 
that Lord Byron awoke on the historic morning to find 
himself famous, and “Childe Harold” in everybody’s 
hands. Cheapside rang when Tom Hood sang “ The Song 
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of the Shirt,” and Mrs, Browning raised “‘ The Cry of the 
Children.” From his birth until 1846, Robert Browning. 
lived and worked chiefly in London, and, after his wife’s 
death used to pass every season there, going much into 
society and winning general favor by his bright and kindly, 
manners. And the late Laureate, a fitting close to this. 
long line of noble poets, wrote ‘“ Locksley Hall,” “Morte 
D’Arthur,” and “The Princess,” almost beneath the shadow 
of St. Paul’s. 

The playwright is a citizen of Town, by virtue and 
by necessity of profession. To speak separately, therefore, 
of the dramatists of London would be but to enumerate 
all the writers whose works have graced the English stage,, 
Suffice it to say, that with each theatre great names will 
ever be associated. Shakspere once trod the boards of The 
Blackfriars’ and The Globe (both destroyed since), enact- 
ing parts which he or Ben Jonson had. devised, and with 
him the proud Chapman, the vigorous Marston, the fresh 
and charming Dekker, Beaumont and Fletcher, “the Dio- 
scuri of our poetry,” Webster, Massinger, Ford and Hey- 
wood (the most Londonese of Londoners) formed a London 
galaxy, which has made the drama of the Elizabethan 
period the most brilliant in English History. When the 
doors of The King’s Theatre were thrown open, after the 
Plague and the Great Fire had kept them closed so long, 
Nell Gwyn acted Dryden’s comedy, ‘‘ Secret Love,” before 
an enchanted audience, Pepys applauding with the best of 
them. Colley Cibber was long the manager of Drury Lane, 
where he staged his ‘“‘ Careless Husband,” and where, too, 
“The School for Scandal” and “ The Critic,” the best 
comedy and the best farce of the later English periods, 
made their first appearance. And so throughout the Nine. 
teenth Century, London has continued the centre of dra- 
matic interest, from the earliest efforts of James Sheridan 
Knowles and Lord Lytton down to the last of Sydney 
Grundy and Arthur Pinero, of contemporary fame. 
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When we name over the prose-writers, we can be only 
a little less amazed by the excessive quota which the Eng- 
lish capital has been called upon to furnish. She has 
bravely responded to the call. Raleigh’s “ History of the 
World,” that strange compound of deadly commonplace 
and lofty eloquence, was penned in a dingy cell of Beau- 
champ Tower; from the quiet purlieus of Manchester 
Square, the first volumes of “ The Decline and Fall” went 
forth conquering and to conquer; The Albany was the 
scene of the composition of Macaulay’s “ History of Enig- 
land ;” and the genius of Carlyle produced “ The French 
Revolution” in Great Cheyne Row. As for Fiction, it 
will be enough to say that Robinson Crusoe, Sir Charles 
Grandison, Roderick Random, Tom Jones, Henry Esmond 
and Adam Bede (a motley company, surely!) were all 
natives of London, wherever their literary parents may 
declare that they were born. But of all writers none have 
loved it as the essayists. How the Tattler loved to prattle 
of its gossip! How the Spectator—the finest gentleman 
(Lord Chesterfield not excepted) that English Literature 
has known—loved to view its changing aspects with his 
noble eyes! How, of a Sunday morning, the gruff old 
Rambler loved to roam down Fleet Street, still resounding 
with his ponderous tread! How Elia, dear Elia, loved it 
all—the beggars and the chimney-sweeps, the cries and the 
ballad singers, the classic recesses of the Temple, and the 
little green nook behind the South Sea House! 

If the conglomeration of names and titles through 
which we have been struggling has brought with it some 
conception of the vast proportion of the literature which 
England owes to London, its purpose will have been 
achieved. It would be pleasanter far if we could leave 
the subject here without a word of the present or the 
future. The continuity of the brilliant record seems to 
have been broken in the last few years. Not many glim- 
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merings of hope flash out to cheer the hearts which long 
to see literary London restored to its former glory. The 
periodical and the book are engaged in a bitter contest 
for supremacy. In style, the rising writers have fallen 
into faults of imitation or of exaggeration, and in subject 
matter, have ridden off, free lances, to far lands of novelty. 
Poetry is again reverting to a trade. The drama gives 
way before extravaganza. The House no longer vibrates 
with the periods of a Sheridan, or with the eloquence of 
aGrattan. The novel has assumed a place of undue promi- 
nence. In history, theology, philosophy, and criticism the 
outlook is bright. Whether in the other forms of litera- 
ture the adverse influences will quench the feeble flames, 
or whether new torches will yet be kindled at the city’s 
hearth, is a question for the future to decide. 
—l). Laurance Chambers. 





A WINTER’S SUNSET. 


The nipping wind blows wild and cold, 
As slowly now the daylight dies ; 
Behold, through rifts of changing gold, 
Our eyes gaze into paradise. 


Through yonder woods, across the snow 

A misty road winds like a scar ; 

Below the shadows deeper grow, 

Afar gleams evening’s first-born star. 

—Ralph Powell Swofford. 
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It was seldom that Capt. Jacob Storms was unable to 
reel off a rattling good story of the wild old times when 
revenue cutters were not so prying and so plentiful and 
eternally vigilant as they are in these end-of-the-century 
days; but on that Christmas day a year ago, I believe that 
he was at his best. 

There were three things on earth that the captain 
loved better than all else. Give him his pipe and ’baccy, 
his grog and the opportunity to relate his adventures and 
he was the happiest, most jovial old chap on all Gardner’s 
Island. We knew his stories by heart and much as we 
marveled at some of the experiences that “‘ Uncle Jake” 
used to relate we never could make ourselves believe that 
mayhap he was stretching a point now and then. But that 
Christmas story! Often as we sit smoking up in that cosy 
study in Blair, do we three—Bob Moore, and “ Pog” Traf- 
ford and I, discuss the tragic end of that sturdy old sea-dog. 

When we made.our first duck-shooting trip to Gard- 
ner’s Island some five years ago last fall, it was our col- 
lective pleasure to meet Capt. Storms. It happened in this 
wise: We had left the city for two-weeks‘ sport among the 
ducks, and put up at the country-house of Moore's father 
down on Long Island near Fire Place. In the cove near 
the house was anchored, when not in use, a roomy little 
sailing yacht, which belonged to the establishment. It 
was a staunch craft, built to weather the rocking waves of 
the blustery sound, and often have we provisioned it for a 
week’s duck hunting cruise among the coves and inlets of 
eastern Long Island. I'll never forget the experience we 
had on it a few months ago, with some jolly chaps from 
Nassautown, when we had the fight with the oyster-pirates. 
On this occasion, however, we decided to try for some of 
the ducks that flock in the many inlets of Gardner’s Island, 
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and stocking the boat with necessaries we sailed across the 
bay. That night a fierce storm blew up and we were 
forced to ‘anchor in a little land-locked cove near the’ big’ 
light-house on Misty Point. There we sought refuge within 
the light-house from the driving rain, and first ‘met ‘the 
doughty captain. I shall always remember his general 
appearance. Of a short, stocky build, with well knit’ mus- 
cles, he was topped by a brainy looking head with a shock 
of coarse white hair and a squarely trimmed and stubborn 
gray beard framing a weather-tanned face, whose most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics were a pair of wonderfully keen 
blue eyes, determined lips and a'square-set jaw. I should 
judge that he was a man of eighty years, but his great 
strength and endurance would serve to pass him for one of 
fifty. He was invariably dressed in heavy mariner’s clothes 
and as invariably had a short briar pipe tucked away in 
one corner of his mouth. And the cheery greeting that 
he gave us that night sealed a friends!:ip that lasted until 
his death, although we all felt some.!:ing akin to'a horror 
of the man when his gruesome story. was’finished and 
he died. " 
Every year thereafter we paid a visit to Capt. Storms 
and in every instance were regaled with exciting tales ‘of 
the wild old sea-days of long:ago. «Last year ended them 
all, but perhaps his last story was his best. With a week 
or so of relief from the steady grind that is a melancholy 
precursor of the February “ exams.” we packed out of 
the town and were home and off for the ducks at, Moore’s 
place with the speed of a “spotter” taking down~chapel 
cuts. There we determined to spend Christmas Day with 
the ducks and the jolly ex-pirate, Capt. Storms. »And 
after a famous day’s sport we made for the light-house. A 
heavy wind had blown up during the early hours ‘of. the 
evening and the dark clouds scudding across.the horizon: 
boded ill for creeping luggers and other coast-bound vessels, 
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The cheery room into which the captain welcomed us, was 
im pleasing contrast to the howling winds and surging of 
breakers outside. This wasnoordinary room. His cabin, 
he called it; and in the accumulation of the odds and 
ends that are dear to the sailor's heart, it well bore out its 
tame. There were conch shells from the South Seas, 
curious stone and wooden idols from Sumatra, a spear of 
strange design and many another treasured relic of his 
days in many seas. 

We had been relating our good luck of the day, as the 
four of us sat around the crackling wood in the fire-place, 
while three of us eagerly awaited the story that was sure 
to be forthcoming from the captain. And out it came 
finally. I wish I were able to tell it in his ingenuously 
worded phraseology of the sea; but here it is as I remember 
it. Some one had remarked that it was rather a gloomy 
Christmas day and the captain started in, “Shiver my 
timbers but ye lads should ha’ been with me on a certain 
Christmas day back in th’ early forties. I reck’n you'd 
ha’ found it was warm enough for ye on that day. I’ve 
often told ye as how I’ve been in many a queer part o’ th’ 
seas and have seen many a strange sight ; but I don’t believe 
that I ever told ye that I wuz once captin o’ a slaver an’ 
how me and my crew were forced t’ murder a hull load o’ 
blacks in order t’ save our own necks. It all happened so 
long ago tha’ I can tell the story, as all but me is in Davy 
Jone’s locker these many a year; an’ besides it seems t’ 
me to-night as if I must tell o’ this t’ get part o’ th’ load 
off my soul.” And the captain looked at us with a strange 
expression on his hardened face that we had never seen there 
before. 

But he went on: “At the time I was captain o’ th’ 
Mary Ann, o’ Boston, a big square rigger brigantine. Ah, 
that was a boat for ye my lads! She was o’ a fast clipper 
build, low and rakish an’ her prow cut the water, like a 
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knife. There were few ships as could catch her an’ I’ve 
seen her many a time show a clean pair o’ heels t’ govern- 
ment boats. We was owned by a Boston concern as didn’t 
bear such piousness as to refuse to hire her to a South 
Carolina man to smuggle in slaves from Africa; and on 
that Christmas day I was speaking of, we were lying off 
the west coast of Africa, anchored at the mouth of the 
Congo, takin’ on a load of black ivory for the American 
trade. We had been lying there for two days waitin’ for 
another load of ’em from th’ interior. They captured ’em by 
asmart game. Th’ slave dealers would go up th’ river an 
into th’ interior, loaded down with liquor which they would 
mostly put in hidden places an’ then takin’ th’ rest into 
th’ villages would give it to th’ men an’ women an’ when 
th’ poor devils would ask for more they would motion them 
to follow them an’ when they reached th’ cached whiskey 
they fed it to th’ blacks until their men would surround 
th’ gang an’ corral th’ whole crowd, men, women an’ chil- 
dren. Then chainin’ them they would bring ’em down to 
the sea for export, like so much ivory. 

“Well I recollect as how my mate Bill Larkin says 
to me on that hot mornin’—‘ Blast my top-lights, Jake, but 
do ye know that this is Christmas day?’ ‘No’ says I 
‘but if it is, an’ we get these niggers on board; it 
ll be th’ best payin’ Christmas day as ever we’ve had in 
a dog’s age,’ an’ I set about directin’ th’ loadin’ of th’ ship. 
We had a space cleared out for ’em amidships, and had ’em 
crowded in like sheep in th’ shambles. Th’ poor devils 
were jabbering to themselves an’ th’ women were cryin’ an’ 
wailin’ in th’ outlandishest lingo as everI’ve heard. I noticed 
one woman partic’lar. She was a fine lookin’ wench, well 
formed, an’ with big black eyes that were full o’ tears when 
one of th’ seamen gave her boy a kick an’ sent him sprawl- 
in’ on the deck. With flashin’ eyes she gathered th’ kid 
in her arms and let him sob out his pain there, An’ it 
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made me rec’lect.as how my mother used. to pick me up 
an’.care for me long years back, an’ over an’ over again I 
thought about its bein’ Christmas... An’ that made it worse 
for. me, for I commenced to drink rum to drive th’ thoughts 
away an’ it made me crazy that day. 

With our.cargo o’ blacks, we weighed anchor an’ headed 
to th’ north’ard to, gain th’ westward route, and hadn’t been 
afore the breeze two hours afore th’ lookout called a sail on 
our larboard quarter an’ soon yelled down that she look’d 
like a British cruiser. We crowded on all sail but found 
that th’ vessel was slowly overhaulin’ us, an’ then it. was 
that every man-jack realized that we could never escape 
her with th’ load we bore an’ if she did catch us with that 
load o’ black flesh—Lord have mercy on our souls!. Every 
one o’ us would swing at the yard-arm. An’ then th’ devil 
entered me. . There was one way out o’ it, an’ I ordered it 
done... I ’ve paid for it every day of my life since”’—and 
again the captain paused. The lines om his face seemed 
to deepen and grow haggard: Soon he continued, ‘We 
unbattened th’ hatch-ways an’ one by one hauled out the 
Africans an’ fasten’d them to th’ anchor cable until we 
had a hundred an’ ten men, women an’ children bound 
t? th’ chain. My God will I ever forget th’ look o’ hope- 
less despair on that line o’ human figures? I happen’d 
to notice th’ handsome looking woman about th’ mid- 
dle o’ th’ line. She was standin’ there proud like an’ 
scornful, with .her boy in her arms. It seemed that Bill 
Larkins hadn’t th’ heart t’ tie th’ kid an’ so he let his 
mother hold him while they died. Just before th’ anchor 
was let loose, she saw me an’ held out her child t’ mein 
such a sad an’ pitiful way that I was moved t’ save th’ kid. 
I went-over t’ her an’ took th’ boy, who, as soon as he left 
his nother, commenced t’ bite an’ scratch an’ leanin’ down 
bit my hand till th’ blood come. In a rage I hurled him 
from: me.an’ gave th’ order for th’ anchor t’ be let loose, 
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Heaven forgive me for that deed.. With arumbling lurch th’ 
great mass shot into th’ water, takin’ with it a hundred and 
ten o’ God’s creeturs. As th’ lad picked himself up he saw 
his mother dragged across th’ deck an’ runnin’:towards: her 
tripped an’ fell over a marlinspike. He struck against 
the hawser an’ was pushed an’ crushed t’ death afore his 
mother’s eyes, an’ fell into the sea, a broken, crushed thing. 
Down, down went the anchor with its human load followin’. 
Down into the green depths o’ the ocean, th’ mother an’ 
her poor little kid-an’ others many ; an’ as th’ whole crew 
gazed, with bulgin’ eyes, th’ hawser with th’ swish-o’a 
snake disappeared as th’ waves closed over th’ blackest 
crime in all the black record 0’ slave tradin’. But we had 
other things to think about in th’ next instant for there 
was th’ boom o’ a gun an’ th’ solid shot o’ a Long: Tom 
came skippin’ towards us from th’ cruiser. We warn’t out 
o’ it yet by a mile or two, for not carin’ t’ cultivate:th’ 
acquaintance of the Britishers we crowded on all sail an’ 
runnin’ close afore th’ wind succeeded in slowly gainin’.on 
th’ cruiser which finally at about sun-set gave up the chase. 
An’ then came something t’ me tha’ has haunted me all 
my life. I was standin’ at th’ stern with th’.mate watchin’ 
th’ cruiser far back in th’ distance, changin’ her course, 
when suddenly Bill turned white as a ghost an’ I found 
him starin’ at something in th’ water by th’ keel. I leaned 
overt’ get a good look, as Bill, sweatin’ with fear, cried out 
“Great guns, Jake, it’s th’ black-woman’s boy,” and I turned 
tremblin’ in every limb and saw the bruised face.o’ th’ 
black boy starin’ up at me with great scared eyes.. Th’ 
horror o’ it was that we were thirty miles away from where 
we dropped the hawser an’ here was this dead one followin’ 
right in th’ wake o’ th’ ship. Larkin an’ I walked away 
shakin’ with fear an’ some o’ th’ men watchin’ us went 
back t’ see what it was an’ seein’ th’ dead kid were nigh 
into a panic. As ye know sailors are th’ worst supersti+ 
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tious men as live an’ one an’ all o’ us felt as if something 
was going t’ happen. And something did! It warn’t an 
hour afore a terrible gale came screechin’ up an’ put us in 
a flyin’ whirlpool o’ wind an’ wave. I crawled back t’ th’ 
stern an’ gave a shriek o’ horror when I saw th’ dead face 
lookin’ up at me in th’ glare o’ alightnin’-flash. It looks as 
if it was my time. The ship seemed as if it wuz breakin’ 
in pieces but we run her, scuddin’ before th’ wind with 
bare poles, out o’ th’ hell an’ got off with nothing damaged 
but th’ smashin’ o’ two boats an’a broken top-mast. T'wo 
days after when th’ wind an’ waves had died down I again 
looked over th’ stern an’ agin I felt my knees knock 
together and my bones shake for there wuz th’ dead 
lad—th’ floatin’ phantom o’ th’ Mary Ann. It wuz mid- 
day an’ I mustered up enough nerve t’ order one o’ th’ 
jolly boats lowered an’ with Larkins an’ two men, with 
ropes holdin’ us t’ th’ ship resolved to sink that dead boy. 
At th’ stern we found him an’ reachin’ over I started to 
drag him into th’ boat when th’ bruised little body sank 
beneath th’ waves. In a cold sweat I boarded ship an’ 
took to my cabin for th’ rest o’ th’ voyage t’ th’ Canaries, 
where I reported th’ loss o’ th’ cargo. The mate told me the 
lad did not appear again, but in my dreams I see him an’ 
I fear. Oh God! I see him now; and jumping to his feet 
the old sea captain pointed towards the window, and rush- 
ing to it in a frenzy, pushed it open and leaning far out 
cried: “’Tis the dead lad! This time I must go”—and 
without a warning he plunged, a mad man through the win- 
dow and went crashing down to the greedy waves, which, 
laughing in their power received him and cast back his 
battered body across the portal of his door. There we 
found him and carrying him gently into his room laid him 
on his couch. He was barely breathing; but as we stood 
about him we saw a smile cross his rough face and brokenly 
the words came forth—‘I tried to save ye.lad.” 
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So died Capt. Jacob Storms, hardy old mariner of the 
seas, and by the strange inconsistency of fate, his body now 
reposes on a gently sloping hillside, which commands a view 
of the spot where he endeavoured in his madness to con- 
sign it to the restless deep. 

—William Teall Maclutyre. 





LITERARY DISCRIMINATION. 





There is an unfortunate practise at present among peo- 
ple at all active in the literary world to extol the glories of 
the press, the taste for reading, and the love of study. But 
there is another side to this view of literature, and that is 
the’ misuse of books, the senseless, aimless, and wasting 
reading of vapid books or perhaps even books of low 
morale. 

A book is nothing more than the man who wrote it; 
many a genius has put his best into his productions and 
unfortunately many a man his worst. So we have to 
choose between a diamond and a grain of sand; and it is 
one of the most difficult tests to which a man can be put. 
To-day there is a great rush for the latest book out, some- 
thing perhaps different from the ordinary run of books, 
and the passion for fiction is something incredible. Seldom 
is a man found who passes over the evanescent parts of 
literature and fastens his attention on the abiding parts. 

And the difficulty is more than this. There is the 
difficulty of the subjects, the class of books to be read, and 
to what end and purpose they shall be read. In the bound- 
less sea of literature one does not know where to begin 
and so probably the most helpful thing is to know what 
not to read and how to avoid such multiplicity of books as is 
now common, 
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Then the question arises as to how the books shall be 
chosen. Systematic reading is not in vogue even among 
the most literary men. Generations have laboured for a 
true comprehensive list of the best books to read and have 
failed, partially at least. Lord Sherbrooke once said, 
“Form a habit of reading, do not mind what you read; 
the reading of better books will come when you have a 
habit of reading the inferior.” But, on the contrary, that 
is just the habit to be avoided. Idle and promiscuous 
reading destroys the taste for finer books; it poisons the 
mind and acts on the mental system as unwholesome food 
on the physical system. Systematic reading is one of the 
the hardest habits to acquire and so a person is apt to drift 
off into reading for mere reading’s sake, which is one of 
the curses of the present day. 

Milton said, “as good almost kill a Man as kill a good 
Book,” and “have a vigilant eye how Books demeane 
themselves, as well as men, and do sharpest justice on them 
as malefactors.” And these sayings are watchwords of the 
English race. Readers of trivial books kill good books for 
themselves, their meaning is dead to them, their knowledge 
locked up and impossible to extract. 

Yet there is another side to the question. A reader 
has free intercourse with the life and character of the 
author of the book he reads. He stands on no ceremony, 
even with the greatest writers; their inmost secrets are 
laid bare before him ; their ambitions, failures, and suc- 
cesses are all his to do with as he pleases. And so his 
choice of books is important. A man does not invite 
every hail-fellow-well-met to his home, and yet seldom does 
he show the same discrimination towards inviting books to 
his shelves and there becoming intimate with them. 

And so systematic reading is impossible until the force 
of mind to reject is present. It is an unfortunate circum- 
stance that when any production has gone through the 
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publishers hands it becomes “literature.” Perhaps it has 
some distinctive feature, uneducated or hired critics boom 
it, and. the book is at once bought in thousands by the pub- 
lic. So engrossed is the world with the twentieth century 
authors, magazine articles, and short stories, that few now 
read the ancient writers and men of all ages pronounced 
by the world good, and so delighted in by our forefathers. 
Paradise Lost is verily a paradise lost amidst oceans of 
literary imitations which may be splendid enough verse 
and all that, but which serve the purpose of making us 
blind to the real worth of the original. Accounts without 
number of Shakspere’s early life, his home, character, 
peculiarities, and how many relations he boasted are pub- 
lished, and read, too; but seldom is a man found who reads 
Shakspere except in a superficial way and with the sole 
object of being able to say that he has read Shakspere. 

At present the choice of books is the choice of an 
education. In this busy, ever-hustling, ever-advancing 
world a man has not time to read anything that comes to 
hand, while there is scarcely opportunity in a lifetime to 
read and appreciate a majority of the standard writers. 
And so discrimination must be used ; vapid reading avoided ; 
the immortals adopted. Then another danger must be 
overcome ; care must be taken that the writers of our par- 
ticular age or style should not be the only ones studied. 
Reading should be in a measure symmetrical, that is, it 
should appeal to the three grand functions of the mind: 
imagination, memory, and reflection, representing poetry, 
history, science, and philosophy. In this way a sound 
education will necessarily be acquired and the danger of 
becoming shallow or narrow-minded avoided. 

When the will is once made up to read the best, the 
choice of books will be found comparatively easy. The 
Standard works have long since been determined by the 
critics of ages, who almost universally agree in their choice. 
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By talking with any well-read person the immortal writers 
are disclosed. Perhaps some of the nineteenth or twentieth 
century authors will be admitted to the glorious few, but 
that remains for posterity to ordain. Hence by beginning 
with the ancients a partial list of the ones to read first 
coming to mind would contain the following names: 
Homer, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Livy, Virgil, Horace, 
Juvenal, Mallory, Boccaccio, Rabelais, Shakspere, Dante, 
Ariosto, Petrarch, Racine, Goethe, Calderon, Milton, and 
Scott. The reading of authors such as these is not a 
gift but an acquired taste—a truth too little recognised 
to-day. So these great men, apart from the pleasure they 
give their readers, are the fundamental parts of a sound 
education. 

Poetry and emotional writing are the two sides of litera- 
ture most beneficial for daily use. Something that stirs the 
imagination, arouses the feelings, and reaches the heart is 
what is desired. As a poet Homer stands preéminent. 
He reproduced a world as he saw it, not an ideal world as 
all later poets did, and yet he is not even read as much as 
Kipling. 

For many, translations of the ancients are indispensa- 
ble and in this field some very good work has been done. 
Morshead’s translations of the Agamemnon, Oedipus Rex 
of Sophocles, and Trilogy of Aeschylus are the best. For 
a prose translation of the Iliad, that of Butcher and Lang 
probably heads the list. Passing to Italy more difficulty 
is experienced. The genius of Italian poetry is chiefly 
embodied in its form, witchery of phrase, and so is incom- 
municable except in the orignal wording. 

Assistance will also be found in the general works on 
the history of ancient literature by Miiller, Morse, Simcox ; 
studies of Greek and Latin poets by Symonds, Myers, 
Munro, Ellis, Conington, Sellar, Gladstone, and Matthew 
Arnold. So with this abundance of critical writers a man 
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versed at all in Latin or Greek can learn to enjoy keenly 
his Homer or his Virgil, his Aeschylus or his Ovid. 

In the first rank of mediaeval and modern writers 
Schiller, Spenser, Sainte-Beuve, Corneille, Chaucer, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Keats, Cervantes, Racine, Boccaccio, 
Rabelais, and perhaps La Fontaine, all hold a place. 

George Eliot, Dickens, Byron, Longfellow, and Thacke- 
ray compose, in part, the second division, if divisions can 
be justly made. 

And so there is a well-defined line determined by the 
world’s critics, which separates the sheep from the goats, 
the good from the bad, the immortal from the perishable. 
Some man may arise and pronounce Homer inferior to Long- 
fellow. He may perchance gather a number of fellow- 
believers, but his star is bound to flicker and finally to go out 
altogether, acknowledging the final and unquestionable 
judgment of the ages. 

And so the final test of the value of books lies in the 
degree to which they keep in touch with the civilization 
of the advanced and enlightened nations. 

—Philip. Le Boutilier. 
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WASHINGTON’S CHOICE. 


PROLOGUE. 
Beneath the elms of Princeton’s sacred spot, 
Where favour’d youth drink deep of worldly lore 
That they may be equipp’d for life’s demands 
And so be worthy of their noble type, 
Occur’d a scene more wonderfully great 
Than any brush can ever hope to paint. 
What loyal citizen of our great land 
Has not in lasting impress on his mind 
The anguish that our great deliverer 
Must needs have suffer'd through those dreary days, 
The hopelessness ’neath which another man 
Would have despair'd? 
But Washington led forth his patriot host, 
Believing in his soul that he was right 
And God is just! 


Descend, O gentle Muse, into the depths 
Of our imagination and reveal 
The struggling thoughts of this heroic soul ! 


SCENE. 


Princeton, January 3, 1777. Nassau Hallin background. Moon- 
light. Enter WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON : 
Blesséd peace, does Nature dream of peace to-night? 
Elms of ancient lineage, tell me what ye dream ! 

As your twisted branches, bared by wintry blasts, 
Sway in graceful motion to the cadent winds, 

Winds that range and lull in rhythmic tones about 
Your stately gnarléd trunks, 

Break the silence of the ages ye have lived 

And reveal the destiny of man and state! 

Then in years to come, when you and I are dead, 
Yonder classic pile, still standing proud amidst 
Progeny to whom ye shall in trust resign 
Guardianship that ye have held so faithfully, 

Will preserve. within its sombre walls of stone, 

The mystery that ye reveal to me! 

O noble edifice, design’d of God through man, 
Fulfill thy glorious mission and proclaim 

The woudrous riches of this universe | 











VOICEs : 


VOICES : 








Washington's Choice. 


But, O sombre queen enthronéd in this wood, 
Deign to hold the secret in thy stony breast, 
Which the wav’ring, whisp’ring elms reveal ! 
Destiny, mute Destiny, 

Break, I pray, th’ eternal silence thou hast held 
Since before God spoke the awful words that roll’d 
In reverberating thunder: ‘‘ Let there be!” 

Tell me, tell me, I implore thee, Destiny, 

Fearful though it sound, this hidden mystery ! 
What am I, a man, and do presume to know 

That which God alone can know? 

Nay, nay, am I not, forsooth, a child of God? 

Has He not from His abode, Infinity, 

Spoken thiscommand: ‘ My people shalt thou lead’? 
Yet I am a man ; the frailties of a man 

Cumber me as blinding snow the soldier’s way. 
God, who ruleth Destiny, 

God, who was, who is, who ever shall be—God ! 

I implore, instill a measure of Thy might 

Into this staggering soul ! 


O thou annointed one, 

Calm thy troubled breast ! 
Has God not chosen thec ? 
Accept His proffer’d crest ! 


WASHINGTON : 


The voices sound unreal : 

Fancy binds me with her mystic silken cord ! 

As I stand before this noble edifice 

And the moonlight’s silv’ry touch upon the ground 
Is reflected by earth’s scintillating shroud, 

Lo, there seem to come before me forms unreal, 
Like to dead men ’scaping, restless, from their graves, 
When these voices come like to sepulchral sounds! 
It is Fancy who, with mystic charms, has trapp’d 
Reason which I once possess’d though now bereft 
Of all that sembles such ! 


The ghostly silence of the night, 
When yonder belfry’s liquid peals 
Announce, across the dreary white, 
That morning’s hour upon us steals, 
Is when the human soul can feel 








VOICEs: 
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The magic touch of Nature's power ; 
Is when in airy visions reel 
The senses from some fancied tower ! 


Exulting in its boundlessness; 
Too joyous, in their eerie pace, 
To know what meaneth consciousness ! 


WASHINGTON: 


I must depart from this uncanny place, 

Lest nature, anger’d, should rebe! and cause 
The channels of my mind to deviate 

From reason’s realm ! 

But no, this wondrous solitude withal 
Intoxicates, with its dread fantasy, 

The dormant longings of my soul ; 

Speak on, ye mystic voices, but convey 

The subtle meaning of the words ye speak ! 


Thou art in presence of Creation’s Lord ! 
E’en Nature bows her head in silence to 
The awful Presence, and dost thou remain 
Alone, of all the world, still unaware 

That God is always here? 

Thou art His chosen one—go forth and lead 
The men divinely destin’d to embrace 

Less honour’d members of the race in their 
Beneficent control ! 


WASHINGTON : 


O filmy dream, 
To what delirious heights of fantasy 
Hast borne my soul? but ’tis decreed : 
My duty leads to war, and though I live 
Or die a martyr to this cause, it is 
Decreed—of God! 






























They soar, unchalleng’d through all space, 











—Homer W. Taylor. 
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MELCHISEDEC. 





Jack Fenton came in from the links even more muddy 
than usual, for the April showers of the week before had 
left it in its usual condition at that time of the year. 
Running up the iron fire-proof stairs of West at the imi- 
nent risk of breaking his shins he entered his room. 

“ Any letters, Frank?” 

“ Over the fire-place,” answered his room-mate, lazily 
strumming out an accompaniment on his banjo, “One 
from Mac, I think.” 

Jack first glanced hastily at the bills and tradesmen’s 
cards, then began reading the letter from his chum who 
had left college in Sophomore year. Living far apart, one 
in Denver and the other in Philadelphia, they had not 
seen each other for more than two years and many changes 
had occurred since his father’s sudden death had compelled 
Harry M'Kenzie to give up his college course in order to 
take charge of the family affairs. | 

“Lucky devil!” exclaimed Jack, reading the letter. 

“ What does he say for himself?” asked Frank laying 
aside his banjo. 

“ All his usual ravings about the girl he is to marry 
and how we have no idea of true happiness and that sort 
of thing.” 

“ Well, I’m not so sure of that, but he’s engaged to a 
mighty nice girl. When I met her at the dance they gave 
us in Denver on the trip last year I thought she was the 
smoothest girl I ever met. I know I shouldn’t object if it 
were I who was to marry her next month.” 

“ By Jove, he’s coming East before that; listen to this. 
‘You know I expected to come on for Commencement but 
since we have decided to be married this Spring instead of 
in the Autumn I am afraid I shall not be able to come 
wuthen.. Instead_1 shall leave here the latter part of pext 
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week and spend a week with you now. You and Frank 
must go with me to New York where I shall say good-bye 
to bachelor days. Since you can’t come out for the wed- 
ding we shall have a little bachelor supper to ourselves 
and see the town. We can take in everything, theatres, 
music-halls, or whatever else catches our fancy. Two or 
three days in Princeton to see the fellows and then a few 
more in New York will be as long as I can stay since Iam 
to be married on the fifteenth. Let me know if it will be 
all right and believe me, etc.’ Just the same enthusiastic 
chap he always was!” said Jack replacing the letter in 
its euvelope. 

“Yes, in spite of his settling down and turning out 
to be a good business man.” 

“You can take that little jaunt, can’t you?” 

“Oh yes, I can goon for two days anyhow. It depends 
on what day he gets here. We have to give a concert 
sometime that week but it will only cut me out of one day 
at the worst.” 

* * * * * * * a 

Two weeks later Jack Fenton and Harry M’Kenzie 
were lingering over their cigars and liqueurs in a little 
French café whose appearance belied the reputation which 
it had gained for serving the best dinner in New York. 
They had dined early in order that Frank Munfree might 
catch the 6.50 train to Elizabeth, where the Glee Club was 
to give a concert that night. He had left them now and 
they still sat talking of old times and future times as 
friends must talk when one of them is to make a change 
in his life which will inevitably cut him loose from many 
old associations. 2 

“ Yes, I know,” M’Kenzie was saying, “I know that 
twenty-three is young for a man to marry nowadays but I 
could see no reason for waiting longer when I am fully able 
to support a wife as I should like to support her. And 
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you don’t know what it is to have known a girl since you 
were children almost, and always to have considered her 
your best friend without knowing that you loved her. 
And then suddenly to find that you love her more than 
any thing in the world and that you care for other things 
only as you can share them with her. Have you ever 
walked along a road so familiar that you thought you knew 
every inch of the way, and then seen it transformed 
before your very eyes, perhaps by some light effect from 
the clouds in gorgeous sunset? When everything seems so 
new and beautiful that you think you must have been blind 
not tosee it before? So everything seemed transformed to 
me after I made my great discovery. Sometimes I think 
it can’t be true at all, and that it must be some better fellow 
than I with whom I dream that I changed places for a day, 
like the man in the Arabian Nights. Only may God make 
me worthy of it all!” 

And then they sat for a long while in one of those 
silences which are sometimes the most sympathetic com- 
munication between friends. Then the room began gradu- 
ally to be filled with diners, to grow noisier and brighter 
with additional lights. Their reverie was interrupted and 
Harry was the first to speak, saying— 

“We have nearly an hour before theatre time, is there 
any thing you want to do?” 

“No,” answered Jack, ‘but let's get out of here, it’s get- 
ting too crowded. We can take a walk up Fifth Avenue.” 

“How would you like to see that Melchisedec people 
are talking so much about?” 

“Why is it,” asked Jack, quizzingly, “that a man is 
always superstitious when he is in love.” 

“Oh, of course, I don’t believe in it but I have heard 
so much about this fellow’s cleverness that I should like to 
see him if only to find there is nothing in it.” 


So they left the snug café and walked up Broadway 
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together. The parlors in which Melchisedec gave his 
séances were not far away and after climbing two flights of 
stairs they had the satisfaction of finding themselvs alone in 
a little anteroom on the glass door of which was the simple 
name—* Melchisedec.” It was suggestive of the greatness 
of his reputation that he could dispense with the usual 
clap-trap of cabalistic characters and the mysterious appa- 
ratus of the ordinary wizard. They had time only to note 
that the room was furnished plainly but in excellent taste 
when the page offered to conduct them to his master. 

Following him through the passage into another room, 
they found themselves in the presence of Melchisedec, who 
rose to meet them as they entered. Dressed plainly in 
black there was nothing remarkable about him except the 
fine intellectual cast of his features and the piercing bril- 
liancy of his eyes. He seemed a man of infinite reserve 
force and was free from the slightest tinge of that vulgarity 
for which we look in a man of his profession. 

“Good evening, gentlemen, will you be seated?” he 
said in a voice perfectly modulated and of a rich tone. 
The voice seemed in some indefinite way to add to the 
impression of melancholy in his face, bringing to mind the 
lines of Byron,— 

“They who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth.” 

Seating himself before them without another word he 
looked for a moment into Fenton’s face, holding him by 
the fingers of the left hand. And thus he began to analyze 
his character, speaking slowly and distinctly and using the 
finest possible words. Fenton remained quiet, not moving a 
muscle of his face and determined to give the man no clue 
upon which to work. He was at first more occupied in pre- 
serving a calm exterior than in listening to what was said, but 
his attention was soon caught and he listened spell-bound. 
_ M’Kenzie listened intently from the first, amazed at the 
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revelation of his friend’s character. Tendencies which he 
thought none but himself had observed were brought out 
more clearly than he had ever conceived them, and chance 
words and acts towhich he had attached no meaning became 
deeply significant in the light of Melchisedec’s analysis. 
Then the seer began to forecast Fenton’s future, his fortune, 
his grief and his joys, and when he had ended turned 
quietly to. M’Kenzie. Having hardly recovered from his 
amazement at Melchisedec’s reading of his friend’s character, 
M’Kenzie started at hearing his own most hidden motives, 
desires and aspirations brought out as he had never himself 
seen them or acknowledged them before. He blushed at 
the disclosure of his secret virtues and faults and when 
Melchisedec had finished was not able to speak for several 
moments. 

At last—“And my future?” he asked as the seer 
sat silent before him. 

“ There is no future in your hand,” said Melchisedec 
rising from his chair. 

There was something in his tone that jarred unpleas- 
antly on Fenton. He glanced up quickly at his friend’s 
face. M’Kenzie had evidently felt it too. He looked 
dazed and a little frightened, like a man who has become 
suddenly aware of some evil overhanging him. Fenton 
sprang to his feet. 

“Come, Mac, let’s go,” he said. 

“ By Jove, I hate to see a clever man ruin himself by 
pretending to-do the impossible,” said Fenton when they 
reached the street. ‘‘ That man’s knowledge of character 
is the most wonderful I ever saw but he isn't satisfied with 
that. However a miserable impostor by posing as a for- 
tune-teller.” 

He was angry that adamper should have been thrown 
over the last evening they were to spend together and he 
showed it by the tone in which he spoke. 
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“ Of course there can’t be anything in it and he must 
go on the principle that one lucky guess has greater weight 
than a hundred poor ones. But then—” 

He never finished the sentence and they walked rapidly 
up Broadway without speaking a word until they reached 
the theatre and were lost in the crowd which was stream- 
ing through the wide open doors. 


bl = * x x * * * 


“ Havent heard any particulars about Mac’s wedding 
yet, have you?” said Munfree as he was sitting with Fen- 
ton after beakfast at their club three weeks later. 

“No it’s a little early yet for him to write and he was 
probably too rattled to telegraph.” 

“Of course it was the brilliant success that weddings 
always are to those who are not performers and—” 

Just then the front door opened and the postman 
appeared with his packet of letters. 

“ Ah, here’s what we are looking for, the Denver 
‘Times’ addressed to you,” said Munfree handing it to him. 
Fenton tore off the wrapper eagerly and glanced from 
page to page of the paper in search of the chronicle of 
society events. His eye was suddenly caught by some- 
thing ; he sat for a moment stiffly in his chair and then 
starting up with a cry he hurried from the room. Mun- 
free picked up the newspaper and saw on the same page 
two notices heavily marked with a blue pencil. 

Among the marriage notices was this— 


M’KENZiE—BEAUCHAMP. May 10, by the Rev. G. L. Barnard of 
All Souls Church, Henry W. M’Kenzie to Winifred Beauchamp, both 
of Denver. 


In another column was this— 


M’Kenziz. On the roth inst., Henry W. M’Kenzie, son of Mar- 
garet and the late Cliford M’Kenzie, in the 23d yearof hisage. Funeral 
on the 13th inst., from All Souls Church, 


—Samuel Moore. 

















The Storm King. 


THE STORM KING. 
T ride the crest of the foam-capped wave 
As it sweeps the raging main, 
While the wrecking ships find a restless grave 
Ere the wild winds die again. 





Midst the thunder’s crash and the lightning’s flame 


I exercise my sway, 
And my moods forsooth are never the same 
As I fly ’neath the rain clouds, on my way. 


The Elements are the tools I ply 

To spread my grim decrees, 

And the old Earth’s face is turned awry 

As I rage o’er land and seas. 

For I am the ruler of the storms, 

The king of the wide, round sphere, 

And my whims bear wondrously chauging forms 
As I vary my moods from year to year. 


When my wine cup’s full and my heart is gay 
I move in a gentler strain, 

For I dumb the thunder’s wolf-like bay 

And check the driving rain ; 

But when my brimming cup is dry 

In rage my kindness pales, 

And I loosen the winds that savagely fly 

In roaring tornadoes and crashing gales. 


To Thor and Woden wild wassail drink, 
For they are one in me; 

And as the foaming bumpers clink 

Ring out your chorus free : 

‘* Drink to the king of the changing skies 
Who unleashes, or holds in chains 

The hail, or the sobbing wind that dies, 
The wintry snows, or the weeping rains.”’ 


—William Teall Maclatyre. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ELEMENTS IN 
“SAMSON AGONISTES.” 





Milton has left numerous notes that refer to the life of 
Samson as a possible subject for ascriptural tragedy. The 
theme he conceived as early as 1640-41 ; his own life and 
actual experience are its interpretation. 

Allusions to Milton’s own career, traces of his charac- 
ter, indications of his teachings and doctrines, may be 
found in all his writings. While a writer’s works may be 
generally regarded as expressions, of the writer himself, 
yet in no work of Milton's is this more manifest than in 
his “ Samson Agonistes.” 

The story of Samson must have presented itself to 
Milton in the form of an allegory, based upon his own indi- 
vidual experience. For Samson afforded an easy stand- 
point from which he could view his own career and give 
to literature a real and living character. Through the 
character of Samson he could express without danger or 
offence his own personal feeling and political position. It 
is the outpouring of his own feelings and sentiments. It 
contains a pathetic autobiographical interest in that it is 
the poem of his old age; nor is it strange that the sadness 
of Milton’s old age should lend a gloomy aspect to the 
character of Samson. 

In describing the greater part of Samson’s opinions, 
Milton had only to describe his own. Is it to be regarded 
as entirely accidental that Samson had great strength— 
that he fought for the living God and was conquered by 
the Philistines—when we remember the terrific blows 
which Milton had dealt the Prelacy, the Established 
Church and Tyranny? Besides these instances one must 
remember the bodily distress which each had suffered. It 
was this striking similarity which may have suggested 
to Milton the idea of writing the poem. 
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The blindness of Samson affords a striking instance 
parallel to Milton’s. At the age of forty-three Milton was 
totally blind, and his great work not yet begun. The 
loss of sight is one of the most severe afflictions that can 
befall humanity. It is grevious enough for any one to be 
deprived of sight, but much more so for one whose occu- 
pation is among books. It shuts one out from the world 
of pleasure, and the student, from the world of books and 
of science. Milton had just taken a glance over the wide 
domain of knowledge when his eyes were forever closed 
to the light. And yet in all his blindness what scenes has 
he not described, what starry heights and unfathomable 
depths has he not explored, what a gorgeous paradise has 
he not planted and what “a universe of death” has he 
not made horrible? How much the world owes to sorrow 
and affliction! He could not see what was near and dear; 
to him everything was 

"| . , dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day! ”’ 
He refers to his blindness in all his writings, but especially 
in the “Samson.” And that it was more of an affliction to 
him than all his other ailments is shown by the pathetic 
exclamation : 
wt kh ee but chief of all, 
O loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 
Blind among enemies O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age!” 
He was aware of the seriousness of the malady; his 
thoughts portended 


** That these dark orbs no more shall treat with light, 
Nor the other light of life continue long, 
But yield to double darkness nigh at hand :” 


It was his favourite meditation to think of the great men 
who had been blind; such as Homer and his bard De- 
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modocus, the seer of Thebes, Tiresias, and Samson. Mil- 
ton, like Samson, groped about among the evil conditions 
which surrounded him, depending upon the guidance of 
others :— 
“« A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps.” 

When he wrote his “ Second Defence of the English Peo- 
ple” the Light had not ceased to shine inwardly :— 


we ee aes though blind of sight, 
Despised, and thought extinguished quite, 
With inward eyes illuminated, 
His fiery virtue roused 
From under ashes into sudden flame.” 


He admits that he himself was to blame for the difficulty :— 


** Who, like a foolish pilot, have shipwreck’d 

My vessel trusted to me from above, 

Gloriously rigged ; ” 
But despite his feelings concerning the responsibility and 
the misfortune, he consoled himself by saying that he had 
“ overplied ” his eyes in Liberty’s defence, which he con- 
sidered the greatest service he could have rendered his 
country. Hesays: “I could not but obey that inward 
monitor who ordered me 

‘* With strength sufficient and command from Heaven 
To free my country.” 

Milton was himself the captured Israelite ; for he, too, 
was imprisoned, but was released again after the Restora- 
tion. His life was in danger because he dared to defend 
the regicide; that he escaped execution is one of the 
wonders of history. The terrible death of Montrose in 
- 1650 shows what was the state of feeling at that time. 

Milton was a Nazarite no less than Samson. The 
former’s purity of life is illustrated by the following : 

“I drank from the clear milky juice allaying 


Thirst, and refreshed ; nor envied them the grape 
Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes.”’ 
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And again :-— 


“* Abstemious I grew up and thrived amain,”’ 


“ Samson Agonistes.” 


He had always practised undue self-denial in his dedicated 
service to lofty designs. He tells us that “the epic poet, 
he who shall sing of gods, and their descent unto men, 
must drink water out of a wooden bowl.” Milton was 
intended by his parents for Holy Orders, but he says he 
dropped the project when he found he must subscribe himself 
“a slave!” 

As for his private life we feel that the pathetic lamen- 
tations of Samson are the expressions of those miseries 
which Milton himself had been suffering for many years 
on account of his blindness. 

“I, dark in light, exposed 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse and wrong, 

Within doors and without, still as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own— 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half.” 
Here he refers to his own domestic unhappiness occasioned 
to a large extent by the treatment he received from his 
daughters ; they disliked him, cheated him in the market- 
ings, sold some of his books to the rag-pickers, and told 
the servants that the best news they could hear would be 
that of their father’s death. He must have felt that he 
was no longer wanted, only a hindrance to those around 
him :— 

‘* A burdenous drone,”’ 
sitting idly 
“on the household hearth.” 

Other misfortunes added to his burden of sorrow. 
After he had been set at liberty he lived in dread of assas- 
sination ; his books were burned by the hangman; he was 
robbed of three-fourths of his fortune by confiscation, by 
bankruptcy, and by the Great Fire, in which his own house 
was destroyed. In 1665 his salary was reduced: from two 
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hundred and eighty-eight pounds to one hundred and fifty 
pounds, and soon afterward he was discharged from his sec- 
retaryship, losing even this, besides the two thousand pounds 
in the Excise Office. He alludes to these sufferings when 
he makes Samson say 
“‘ If these they ’scape, perhaps in poverty 
With sickness and disease thou bow’st down, 


Painful diseases and deform’d, 
In crude old age.”’ 


He was much afflicted with gout and other “ painful dis- 
eases,” although he lived a temperate life. 

The chief point of resemblance, however, between 
Samson’s and Milton’s lot, is that they were both tormented 
by a beautiful, “ disaffectionate,” and disobedient wife. 
Milton, like Samson, had married a Philistine, one not of 
his own tribe, who had no thought or interest in common 
with hisown. The consequence was that he suffered many 
indignities. It was early in the summer of 1643 that he 
took a journey into the country, and after an absence of 
one month he returned, married to the 


“ Daughter of an infidel ;”’ 


His first wife, Mary Powell, was the daughter of an active 
Royalist ; this may account for the expression “ an infidel.” 
The match proved to be an unhappy one, and resulted in 
his spouse running away. As Milton could not induce 
her to return, he determined to divorce her, and, to justify 
himself, wrote his treatise on divorce ; but before the mar- 
riage vow was severed, she returned and begged for pardon. 
With his generous nature he received her back to her 
former position in the family. But that he did not live 
more happily with her afterwards may be clearly seen. 


‘* That wisest and best men, full oft beguiled, 
With goodness principled not to reject 

The penitent, but ever to forgive, 

Are drawn to wear out miserable days.’’ 
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He also alludes to the opposite political parties to — 
he and his wife were attached. 
“* Why, then, 
Didst thou at first receive me for thy husband— 
Then, as since then, thy country’s foe professed ? 
Being once a wife, for me thou wast to leave 
Parents and country ; nor was I their subject, 
Nor under their protection, but my own ; 
Thou mine, not theirs.” 
Although Milton’s later marriage was happier, yet the recol- 
lection of his first experience was painful. After having 
such bitter experiences it is no wonder that he feels a sense 
of indignation and is inclined to undervalue the qualities 
of woman :— 
‘* It is not virtue, valor, wisdom, wit, 
Strength, comeliness of shape, or ampliest merit, 
That woman’s love can win or long inherit.”’ 


He thinks him 


** Favoured of Heaven who finds 
One virtuous, rarely found, 
That in domestic good combines ! 
Happy that house! his way to peace is smooth !"’ 

England and her army deserted Milton just as Israel 
had deserted Samson, at the time when he was fighting 
hardest. The Delilah of the Restoration had lured Eng- 
land from her Puritan life; the people rushed from one 
extreme to the other. The Philistines “compelled him to 
gtind in the prison-house of their insidious designs against 
his power;”’ they mocked the poet and his cause and heaped 
indignities upon him. 

Thus Milton was unhappy not only in love and in 
domestic life, but also in his political career, as a statesman 
and champion of the English liberty, whose firm advocate 
he was. This is the dominant thought that runs through 
all his writing. The loss of liberty he attributes to some 
vice or corruption of morals— 
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** But more oft, in nations grown corrupt, 
And by their vices brought to servitude 
Than to love bondage more than liberty— 
Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty.” 


He considers the restoration of Charles II the restoration 
of slavery when he says 


‘* That fault I take not on me, but transfer 
On Israel’s governors and heads of tribes ;”’ 


The events of the reign of Charles II prove that Milton 
was not mistaken. 
He next refers to the prosecutions against his own 


party :— 


** Oft leavest them to the hostile sword 
Of heathen and profane, their carcass 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or else captivated, 
Or to the unjust tribunals, under change of times 
And condemnation of the ungrateful multitude.” 


We know that Lambert was sentenced to life-long imprison- 
ment and that Vane was executed. The fate of these men 
Milton had good reason to dread because he had approved 
of their actions. 

In his religious opinions, Milton differed from the 
dogmatic principles of the Puritans; in life, however, he 
followed the latter to some extent and thus gained con- 
tempt for earthly things. The following is an allusion to 
his Puritanism :— 

“ Lords are lordliest in their wine ; 
And the well-fed priest then soonest fired 
With zeal, if aught religion seem concerned ; 


No less the people, on their holy-days, 
Impetuous, insolent unquenchable ; ”’ 


It is not difficult to see that Milton attacks the church of 
England in the above passage. He also insinuates that 
Holy-days are heathen institutions. ‘ He was a strong Anti- 
Sabbatarian ; he claimed that the Decalogue was abrogated 
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and not binding upon Christians. This may account for 
its omission in the vision of Book XII of ‘ Paradise Lost.’” 

Milton stood firm in his principles, never retreating ; 
never repudiating what he had done, he gloried in it. 
When with his terrific strength he entered upon the field 
of battle, like Samson he would lay everything prostrate 
before him. But in his veteran days after the Restoration 
he was a champion at bay. He was left among the Philis- 
tines who exulted over the ruins of his cause and who 
wreaked their vengance for his services. He was left to 
see the proscription of his doctrines and to groan over the 
loss of his country’s freedom. He was as a great power 
silenced, compelled 

‘“* To grind in brazen fetters under task 
With this heaven gifted strength.”’ 
He was a great being struggling for freedom while around 
him rioted the disgust of Liberty, the enthusiasm of slavery, 
and the mockery of the Philistines. He feels his invinci- 
ble strength coming back to him 
** To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppressor ; ”’ 


But finally the presentiment of death steals over him, and 
we hear once more the voice of Milton himself. 

‘** My hopes are flat, nature within me seems 

In all her functions weary of herself.”’ 
Milton had endless faith in the final victory of good over 
evil; this is the burden of all his great poems. The close 
of this “‘ Hebrew Prometheus” is Milton’s prophecy of the 
triumph of his cause :— 
“« Be of good courage ;’’ 


and Samson goes forth to die declaring that “God will vin- 
dicate his righteousness.” 


—E£E. S. Gerhard. 





EDITORIAL. 


THE ENGLISH FELLOWSHIP. 

The announcement of the establishment of a Memorial 
Fellowship in the department of English Literature is 
most welcome to all. Anything which adds to the facili- 
ties and efficiency of our literary departments, is always a 
source of peculiar gratification to us, because of our neces- 
sarily intimate connection with all the distinctly literary 
activities of the University and our interest in their pro- 
gtess and welfare. Whatever serves to arouse an increased 
interest along the lines of literary work laid down in the 
curriculum, undoubtedly tends also to further the interests 
of the work which we represent, and which may be regarded 
in a way as the concrete expression of the University liter- 
ary life. 

It was from this feeling of community of interests no 
less than from an appreciation of a valuable addition to 
the equipment of the English Department, that we welcomed 
the establishment of the English seminary a few months 
since. 

That the importance of the study of English Literature 
is becoming more and more widely recognized year by year, 
is clearly shown by the active efforts on the part of many of 
our larger institutions of learning to add continually to 
the strength of this department. It is moreover a signifi- 
cant fact that this action is justified and demanded by the 
increasing numbers of those who desire to specialize in 
this branch of learning. 

The fact that a fellowship may be secured at the end 
of one’s course is certainly an additional incentive to care- 
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ful and thorough work in any department, and the value 
of a fellowship in this department will be particularly 
appreciated because of the opportunity it offers to one who 
is making a specialty of the study of English Literature 
for extended work along these lines. 
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GOSSIP. 





’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves, 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe ; 
All mimsey were the borogroves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


—Dr. Dodgson. 


There are several evils that might be mentioned in connexion with 
this University. One of them is the grammar used by its undergraduates. 
There are men here, and Seniors at that, who make use of English that 
any school boy in his first year of grammar could correct. The Gossip 
wishes to convey no false impression, and to avoid exaggeration, so he 
hastens to say before going further that the vast majority of the under- 
graduates speak their native tongue with considerable accuracy and ease 
and but rarely slip up in this matter. The point is that some men, and 
when one considers what ought to be the state of affairs in this regard 
they are a great number, constantly use English that is simply shocking. 
Many men actually do not know the difference between the verbs ‘lie’ 
and ‘ lay;’ and still more say ‘ I have drank’; and ‘ gap’ when they mean 
‘gape.’ And as for the expressions ‘quite a few’ and ‘ quite some ’ (Gos- 
sip hardly knows which is the worse) they are to be heard many times 
every day. These men will say between ‘ you and I’ and ‘can’t hardly’ 
without ever a thought of perpetrating a grammatical crime, and even 
among men who are rather careful about such things you may hear the 
expression ‘let’s us,’ or, which is, if anything, still more criminal 
*let’s you and I.’ Of course ‘ ain’t’ and ‘it’s me’ are too common to 
need remarking here. There is one peculiarity, however, noticeable in 
so many men that it may be mentioned in this connexion. The expres- 
sion ‘it is I’ for some unknown reason seems to be considered by 
a certain class as the shibboleth of the intellectually enlightened. 
They believe that if a man says ‘it isI’ he is just about all right, 
and may sin ad /ibitum after that and stamp himself an ignorant ass 
by any number of monumental blunders, secure in the blissful conscious- 
ness"that no one will ever call into doubt Ais claims to being considered 
a person of culture and education anyway. It is astonishing how often 
aman will say ‘it was n’t I,’ with an air of serene and smug self-satis- 
faction and then in almost the same breath remark, sublimely uncon- 
scious of transgession,—‘ that’s them’ or ‘I saw you and he golfing 
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together yesterday.’ There are many other mistakes, and even sadder 
ones, that are only too common around the campus, and might be named, 
but enough ; this is a painful subject. 

’ Much more pleasant and interesting, if not perhaps more profitable, 
is the discussion of those finer points of language, the nice distinctions of 
pronunciation, the preferences for different spellings, the shades of mean- 
ing, the fitness of words—the recognition of what is admissable in speak- 
ing and writing and what should be avoided. H.T. Peck in an article on 
“ The Little Touches” in the January Bookman says that to “‘ possess the 
gift of nice discrimination is to attain to a position among the small, 
select, but very influential number of those who are intellectually 
enlightened.’”” He then goes on to explain by what means a man may 
show that he is of that very superior and favoured class, and incidentally 
in a cheerfully self-satisfied way to prove that he himself is one of them. 
The Gossip is about to do quite the same thing. ‘‘Prig!” the Philis- 
tine willcry. Well let him. The great advantage about thinking that 
you are just a little bit better than all the rest of the world—and who 
of us after all but does think so?—is that you escape all the worry con- 
sequent upon giving a rap for what the rest of the world may say about 
you. But to return, of course these ‘little touches’ do not interest the 
great mass of men here, but there are fortunately a few choice spirits 
who do care about them, who as Dr. Henry Van Dyke has it, do feel a 
certain ‘‘ satisfaction in keeping their honour with the ‘u’ unblem- 
ished.’’ And this is the first point. Rigid orthodoxy in spelling. 
‘Favour’ and ‘candour,’ and ‘rigour,’ and ‘Saviour,’ and ‘pour- 
tray,’ these words and others like them must be spelled with the u ; 
‘ waggon ’ with two g’s; ‘shew’ with an e; ‘rime,’ as just written and 
so on through more examples than space permits to be given here. 
And iu pronunciation (which by the way he will call prounsiation 
and not pronunshiation), the enlightened man will prove himself 
just a little better than his unenlightened fellow creatures. He will 
accent the penult of such words as contemplate and illustrate, and the 
antepenult of indissoluble ; and he will always give the long e sound to 
been. If he can do so with ease and without appearing self-conscious 
he may say ‘clark’ and ‘shedule* and ‘leftenant,’ instead of ‘clerk’ 
and ‘schedule’ and ‘lieutenant.’ And he will be equally careful in his 
choice of words. Hewillask for ‘ biscuit’ not ‘ crackers,’ he will ‘ post’ 
a letter not ‘ mail’ it, he will speak of a ‘shop’ not a ‘store’ and of his 
‘boots’ but not his ‘shoes.’ Now of course the only possible reason 
that influences him in all these things is that he likes{them better or 
that they are good usage. Not because they may be English (self-respect 
forbid !),—your man who does and says things merely because they are 
English—your ignorant servile anglomaniac—is, to quote again, ‘‘ not 
merely unenlightened, but is also a plain, ordinary idiot.” Such a man 
will enter a railway station and ask for the ‘ booking office’ and speak of 
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his ‘ brasses’ and his ‘ luggage’ or his ‘boxes,’ and he laughed at for 
his pains 

Finally the enlightened man will be particularly marked hy his 
avoidance of certain words and expressions. First and above all be will 
never in speaking or in writing be known to split an infinitive. Then he 
will avoid provincialities and all words of doubtful standing. ‘Gen- 
teel,’ ‘quit,’ ‘dress-suits,’ ‘half-hose,’ ‘neck-tie’ and all words in 
that class will not be in his vocabulary. Of course he will wear a ‘ waiat- 
coat.’ The man who speaks of his ‘vest’ may be expected to wear 
‘pants’ and“eat ‘victuals’ and own a ‘dice-box.’ Equally odious and 
equally avoided by the enlightened individual are such words as ‘ dressy’ 
and ‘nobby’ and ‘natty’ and ‘chum;’ and nearly all abbreviations. Qf 
course the observance of all the various things that have been here men- 
tioned will not give enlightenment to the unenlightened, nor yet prove the 
enlightenment of the enlightened. It is a large field and here have been 
erected but a few guiding posts to showin a small measure how the land 
lies. Not many can hope ever to know the country well, and even so 
only after a long and arduous struggle with many falls and hard knocks 
by the wayside. Not many, I say, can hope ever to know the country 
well, it is a hard matter, and the fact is, Reader, Gossip doesn’t give 
two cents about the whole business and would just as leave call biscuit 
“crackers ’*as eat them, or trousers ‘pants’ as wear them, or say ‘ lay 
down’ for lie down, as do it. 























EDITOR'S TABLE. 


ROMANCE. 


The long light of the afternoon 

On garden, terrace, dewy lawn, 

Cast golden shadows, then was gone ; 
On that fair day in latter June. 


The river on its winding way 
Lapped softly ’gainst our light canoe ; 
And there were only I and you,— 
And you were fairer than the day. 


And as we drifted there, the long 
Soft shadows on the mountains streamed, 
But in your eyes the sunset gleamed : 
And then you sang a little song. 


It was a gay fantastic thing 
That little song of love, and yet 
A subtle note of vague regret 
Forever in my heart will ring. 


’Twas long ago. We dreamed a dream. 
But why repine, when you and I 
One day, beneath the summer sky 
Floated together down the stream, 





—Gertrude Craven, in Smith College Monthly. 


SONNET. 


I came from where the wooded mountains tower, 


Dark green and tinged with Autumn’s gold and red ; 


And at their feet the great still lakes are spread 
And clear brooks swiftly flow and lilies flower. 
I left where peace and silence ruled the hour, 
Unto the turmoil of the town I sped, 

The silent, peaceful calm all-quickly fied : 





I came from God’s domain into man’s power. 








I heard the city’s rumble and its wail; 

Upon my cheek I felt the hot air blow ; 

And then I saw men’s faces all so pale 

That grief and shame were in my heart to know 

The misery, the ruin and the curse, 

Here where mankind hath marred God’s universe. 
—Archibald Rogers, in Columbia Literary Monthly. 
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BOOK TALK. 





Exegi monumentum aere perennius 
regalique situ pyramidum altius, 

quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
possit diruere aut innumerabilis 

annorum series et fuga temporum. 


Charles Lamb and the Lloyds. Edited by C. V. Lucas. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


In these days when almost every author is honoured by an absolutely 
complete edition containing matter which, probably to the author’s keen 
and unmixed delight, has never before been published, it is highly 
refreshing to read unedited remains which have real value. It is hard 
to conceive how a book containing, besides twenty-three new letters of 
Charles Lamb, a great deal of other matter which throws light on his 
light, could fail to be of the very highest value. In the whole range of 
English literature there is no one for whom we can feel a stronger per- 
sonal affection than for Charles Lamb. Nor do our feelings for him end 
in affection. The careful reader of Lamb will have a very high opinion 
of his intellectual gifts. As a literary critic his delicacy and insight 
have been equalled only by Coleridge and Arnold, and as a dramatic 
critic he has never been surpassed. He had that great store of common 
sense which was so characteristic of Dr. Johnson and the Elizabethan 
of the same name. In spite of the tendencies to insanity which now 
and then overcame him he was in his normal mood possessed of that 
sanity of view and equability of temperament which Matthew Arnold 
seemed occasionally to lack. It is with feelings of anticipated pleasure 
therefore that we take up Mr. Lucas’s book. The very name is inviting 
and at the same time indicates accurately the scope of the book. To 
most readers of Lamb’s letters, the Lloyds, who are so frequently men- 
tioned, might have been represented by the characters 2;, 22, etc. 
Charles Lloyd, of course is known as the collaborator with Coleridge 
and Lamb in a volume of poems published in 1797 but the letters in Canon 
Ainger’s edition tell us not much about the other members of that large 
and interesting family. Asthe name indicates they were Welsh and like 
so many Welsh families they were also Quakers, one of the family having 
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been converted to the doctrines of Fox about the time of the Restora- 
tion. From him was descended the Birmingham branch of the Lloyds, 
among whom were the brothers, Charles and Robert, the friends of 
Lamb and Coleridge. Their father, Charles Lloyd senior is a most inter- 
esting character, uniting in himself abilities which are often considered 
exclusive of each other, if not antagonistic. He was a leading man 
in the Society of Friends, a successful merchant, exceedingly broad- 
minded and far-seeing in his political views, especially in relation to 
the American War and the Anti-Slavery movement, and in addition was a 
lover of literature. Although on account of his religious views he could 
not attend either University he was an excellent classical scholar and 
continued his studies throughout his whole life. When over sixty years 
of age he made a translation of the whole of the Odyssey and part of 
the Iliad into English heroics which Lamb considered highly respectable. 
In addition six of Horace’s Epistles appeared in the ‘‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine,”’ translated by him. These varied accomplishments, practi- 
cal, theological and literary descended to later generations, he being 
the lineal ancestor of the Bishops Wordsworth and of the two poets 
Charles Lloyd, his son, and Stephen Philips, his great-grandson, to men- 
tion only well known names. His family was a large one, but the only 
members of it who concern us are his sons Charles and Robert and his 
daughter Priscilla, who married Christopher Wordsworth, and who was 
the mother of Charles, Bishop of St. Andrews, and Christopher, Bishop 
of Lincoln, and the grandmother of John, Bishop of Salisbury. This 
as Mr. Lucas remarks was ‘‘ no bad achievement for a Quaker’s daugh- 
ter.”” On account of his relation with Coleridge, Wordsworth and 
Southey, Charles Lloyd the poet is the best known of his family. Mr. 

Lucas has brought to light much new information in regard to Charles 
Lloyd’s early connexion with Coleridge and Lamb and their subsequent 
estrangement. There was in him as in several other members of his 
family a morbidity of temperament which resulted in a mental affliction 

somewhat of the nature of Cowper’s. His intellect however was brilliant 

and even in times of greatest mental suffering he preserved his powers 
of thought and expression. While Coleridge was living at Nether 
Stowey he received Charles Lloyd into his home and was his tutor. Mr. 

Lucas publishes him in several highly characteristic letters from Coleridge 

to Mr. Lloyd, making arrangements for the reception of his pupil. 

They are almost worthy of the Rev. Charles Honeyman, although Mr. 

Lucas prefers more mildly to characterise them as Micawberesque. 

These letters corroborate the testimony which we get from other sources, 

as to his vacillating and desultory habit of mind, the weakness of his 

character and the impracticability of many of his schemes. In spite 

of his intellectual attainments, in spite of the fact that he was perhaps 

the profoundest of English literary critics, Coleridge was essentially a 

selfish man and in this respect was the very opposite of Charles Lamb. 
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He was not ready to sacrifice himself in order to cherish and preserve a 
friendship. We cannot be surprised therefore at his quarrel with Lamb 
and with Charles Lloyd. The actual occasion of this estrangement of 
these three friends is still by no meaus clear, although we know ina 
general way some of the elements of it. It is pleasant however to 
remember that Coleridge, Lamb and Lloyd were afterwards reconciled 
and that between the first two especially there was a warm friendship 
broken only by death. 

In connection with Mr. Lucas’s book the most interesting of the 
Lloyds is Robert. Indeed if Robert had not gained Lamb’s friendship 
and engaged in a correspondence with him, our interest in the Lloyds 
would be much less than it is. Robert seems not to have been so bril- 
liant as his elder brother, but he was probably a more likeable man, as 
we may infer from the high regard in which Lamb held him. His was 
an ardent, down-right, impetuous disposition who in his early years 
displayed the same tendency to morbidness that so ruined his brother’s 
happiness. His religious views soon caused him to leave the religion of 
his father, although it seems not so much to have been on account of 
the doctrines which he held or did not hold asthe result of his impatience 
of the Quaker discipline. In connexion with these early difficulties 
Charles Lamb “ appears,” as Mr. Lucas says, ‘“‘in a new and beautiful 
light. That he was ready io be kind and helpful on occasion we have 
proof enough ; but there is no letter among all those already published 
that shows him in the light of the patient, understanding counsellor of 
a young man in spiritual difficulties. . . . It must have been no small 
thing to Lamb to turn from his literary hobbies, social duties and plea- 
sures, to write at such length to a youth as markedly unformed and 
intellectually backward as Robert Lloyd.’’ These earlier letters which 
Lamb wrote to his young friend also display more clearly than any 
others his deep religious feelings and his fine reasoning powers in 
a field of thought removed from that in which he more usually 
moved. Lloyd’s growth in the love of books and the gradual loss of 
his early morbidity of disposition were probably to a great degree 
the result of Lamb’s guiding friendship. We know at least the love which 
he had for Elia and the cheerful tone of his mind during the later years 
of his life. Some of the most delightful letters in the book are those 
written by Robert Lloyd to his wife when he paid a visit to London and 
saw the great city under Lamb’s auspices. There is a fine enthusiasm, 
and an ardent glow of affection for his London friends and for his family 
at home which gives us more than anything else a high opinion of 
Robert Lloyd and a warm sympathy with his wife at his death ten years 
later. But not all of Lamb’s letters to Lloyd consisted of ghostly coun- 
sel and advice. Many of them are full of that humour and that unnam-" 
able spirit which we characterise as ‘‘ Elia.”’ It would be very little to the 
point totry to analyse the charm of such work. We could not succeed to 
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our satisfactiou and it is much better to receive them in silent thankful- 
ness, in the spirit of ‘‘Grace Before Meat.’? Many passages in these 
letters are so completely in the vein of the ‘‘Essays’’ that they 
might be interpolated therein and none be able to perceive the joints. 
It would be a pleasure to quote but the difficulty of choosing among such 
an embarrassment of riches forbids it. The lover of Lamb will do far 
better to get the book itself than to have his appetite teased but not 
satisfied by a mere morsel. No lover of Lamb can be anything but 
delighted with the manner in which Mr. Lucas has performed the task 
-of editing, as he very modestly styles it. The arrangement and choice 
of matter, the propriety of the explanations and comments make it a 
pleasure to read the book for its own sake as well as for the valuable 
matter which it contains. 


Old Chester Tales. By Margaret Deland. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Have you ever gone up into an old garret and after rummaging around 
amongst its varied useless and uninteresting litter until you were wearied 
of the task and about ready to give it up, suddenly to your surprise and 
delight found hid away in some unexpected corner a package of old love 
letters? Do you recall the sensations with which you sat down amidst 
the rubbish of the room and picked up those yellowed pages breathing 
forth their faint sweet fragrance of lavender and dried apples and for- 
gotten affairs of long ago, and let yourself drift away into the distant 
past to live again in the lives of those long dead, to be touched with a 
feeling of their infirmities, rejoicing in their pleasures, sorrowing in 
their griefs? So feels the reader of the writings of Mrs. Deland when 
for the first time he glances over her ‘Old Chester Tales.’’ And the 
feelings are but intensified when he reads them for the second time, and 
forthe third. He is carried, and he is carried willingly, out of himself and 
back toa time long past, when candles lighted to bed, not gas; when stage- 
coaches jogged along the peaceful turn-pike and the thunder and dust 
of the railroad-car were yet unknown ; when people where old-fashioned 
and simple and straightforward; when young girls were educated to 
“respect their parents, and honour their God, and learn how properly 
to walk across a room;’’ when men were God-fearing, and women 
were womanly. And reading of these people he feels that their little 
sorrows are his sorrows and their simple joys his joys, and he sym- 
pathizes with them and is glad with them according as they suffer or are 
made happy. They are his friends and their lives are his life. And the 
influence of their friendship and their lives is a pure end softening one. 
It teaches faith and the blessedness of unselfishness and the dignity of 
little things. It teaches contentment and the lesson of devotion to pres- 
ent duty and the vanity of purely worldly ambitions. And when he 
has finished, regretfully the reader lays down the book and turns to his 
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work in the blatant, selfish, up-to-date, struggling world, like a man who 
has passed an hour in the quiet of some little church and emerges into 
the noisy, crowded street again, but is the better for having been there. 

Mrs. Deland has chosen for her characters just everyday people 
subject to all the temptations and failings of their race. They 
are no wooden puppets bidden to act thus and so that she may 
prove a theory or point a moral. They are living, breathing men and 
women. She has taken them as she found them and has told with a 
kindly and a loving pen the simple story of their lives. And what more 
fit setting could have been found for them than quaint Old Chester town. 
Old Chester, so far behind the times and so placidly satisfied to be so ;. 
so very unprogressive, and so beautifully contented with the conditions as 
well as with the station into which it had pleased God to call it. Here in 
this pretty old-fashioned town people were born and lived and died, here 
they loved and sorrowed, here they joyed and mourned, as their fathers 
had before them and their fathers’ fathers. Here they dwelt in old- 
fashioned stone and brick houses, ‘‘ mostly stone, so that the bricks 
seemed to be built in in patches, to help out,’’ houses ‘‘ that stood back 
from the street behind low brick walls, crumbling here and there perhaps 
but with vines heaped on the coping and trailing down almost to the 
flag-stones of the foot-path so that they hid the marks of years and 
weather.”’ Inside these old houses the inhabitants of Old Chester 
were born, in them they lived out the little tragedies of their lives and 
finally from them they were taken out to be buried in the old family lot 
with never a thought and never a wish for anything different. And 
how much better would be the world for more people like them— 
more noble, patient, Christian gentlewomen like Miss Maria Welwood ; 
more like large-souled, motherly Rachel King; or Sally Smith, pure 
goodness from the top of her plain head to the sole of her plainer feet ; 
or high-hearted, brave, long-suffering Jim Shields, or his brother, just as 
courageous, ‘‘old Mr. Horace,” patient and tender and true; or lame 
Paul Phillips the peacher acrobat; or big-hearted, simple-minded 
Peter Day and his sweet, bright little actress wife, of whom a man once 
said—and it is a beautiful thing to have said about one—‘‘ when a 
woman’s got a smart tongue, like she has, they ‘ most always say funny 
things about other folks that make you laugh, but would hurt the folks’ 
feelings if they heard 'em. But Mrs. Day she’s just pleasant all the 
time ; I never heard her say a bad word about anybody.”’ 

Of course all the persous in the book are not like these. The peo- 
ple in Old Chester were not saints but just human beings like you and me. 
There were idle and selfish ones among them, and even the best of them 
had their little defects. But they are all so lovable underneath the 
surface of small faults that we are quick to forget the imperfections 
and love the beautiful souls that are but half concealed by them. But 
the girls that dwelt within Old Chester! There are no such girlsto-day, 
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no girls such as Rose Knight, ‘‘ sensible and modest as a girl should be 
and not too pretty, for that inclines to vanity,’ or little Anna King, 
“trained in every sweet old-fashioned delicacy of thought and speech, 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” ‘“ Isn’t it strange,” says 
Sally Smith, ‘‘ when I was a girl I was never thinking what I was going 
to do. Why there isn’t any thing to do—except just grow up, and 
please Mother and make the little boys happy, and go to church on Sun- 
days."’ Except just grow up, and please Mother, and make the little 
boys happy, and go to church on Sundays! How that would sound to 
the ears of your smart up-to-date American girl so busy with her clubs 
and sports and weighty social duties. 

The book is filled with wise little sayings that show a shrewd under- 
standing of men and women. Sometimes it is expressed by a satirical 
phrase or two, as “‘ it is surprising how often pure goodness does offend 
our taste” or, ‘‘ frankness—that virtue in whose name so many unpleas- 
antnesses are committed.’? Such remarksas that comehome. Or again 
“*well, well! if good people would only be content to know that the 
rest of us cannot reach their level, how much irritation they would spare 
themselves !|—and we, too, in little ways, would be happier, though that, 
of course, does not matter.’’ And here and there you run across a very 
beautiful sentiment such as this one of Paul Phillips after that wonder- 
ful talk with Dr. Lavendar. ‘‘It came to him as it comes to most of us, 
if we live long enough, that when we ask for a stone, He sometimes 
gives us bread—if we will but open our eyes to see it,” or the gentle old 
pastor’s advice to Martha King, which a great many conscientious earn- 
est people may take home to themselves and ponder and receive no harm 
for it; ‘‘ Martha, my dear,’’ he said, ‘‘ /ove more, and do less. Do you 
remember Isaiah (and he was a pretty energetic old fellow too) says 
‘their strength is to sit still?’ Our Heavenly Father is just as anxious 
to improve things as we are; but if you’ll notice, He lets us make our 
blunders and learn our lessons. And He works by love oftener than by 
the thunders of Sinai.” 

It were a shame to attempt to single out any of the stories as better 
or worse than the others. They are so closely connected and so much 
of a piece that the book is more like a novel than a volume of short 
stories, and the whole is so good and clean, and so refreshing and 
altogether such a delight in this age of rotten fiction that to find fault 
would be small business and show an ungrateful and ungracious spirit. 
What if “‘ Justice and the Judge”’ does seem a little unsatisfactory in its 
conclusion, or if Miss Jane Jay does seem a little unnatural in her regard 
for Paul, or what if it does seem a little unnecessary to have made Martha 
King and Mrs. Barkley quite so unattractive, or what if it does seem that 
Dr. Lavendar was just a trifle inadequate and unconvincing in the scene 
at the close of ‘‘ Good for the Soul?’’ What matters it I say, if all these 
be true, they but make one appreciate the more the beauties in the rest 
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of the stories. One of the great points about the book is the sincerity 
and kindliness of its author, and it is just this, which sets it apart from 
the writings of Miss Wilkins and the others of the “ soda-biscuit”’ 
school. Her stories are, it has always seemed to me, but the merest 
travesties of New England life and people, those of Mrs. Deland seem 
to have come from a heart overflowing with the milk of human kindness 
and moved by a generous love and sympathy for her fellow-beings. 
She is so appreciative of their good points and so generous toward their 
failings, so sympathetic in their perplexities and so keen and impartial 
and yet so gentle in pointing out their weaknesses. 

There are but two really unfavourable criticisms to be made. In 
the first place the cover of the volume is ugly and in bad taste. In 
the second, why was the story of the ‘‘ Thief,” the fourth in the series 
as the stories appeared, left out when they were published in book-form? 
Those who did not read the tales as they came out in the magazine will 
miss a precious opportunity to know better those two brave old gentle- 
men, Mr. Jim Shields and his brother Old Mr. Horace. 

It remains to speak of the gentle, wise, loving old minister whose 
spirit pervades and sweetens the whole book even as his counsel and 
help guide in their time of trouble most of the characters in it. It is 
good to have known Dr. Lavendar. He is such a man as very few of us 
have had the privilege of knowing in real life,—which is a sad fact, for 
there is none, not even the best among us but would have been the bet- 
ter for knowing him. And even as it is there is none, not even the best 
among us, but will be the better for having known him as he appears in 
the pages of this book. Dr. Lavendar is one of the finest characters in 
all fiction. Indeed I do not know where you may find another so great 
of soul, so tender of heart, so noble of life, and with it all so humble. 
The very pages of the book are lighted by his kind shrewd eyes, that 
were always beaming with his good opinion of his fellow-men—an 
opinion that grew out of his belief that the children of his Father 
couldn’t be so very bad after all. He never suffered from ‘‘ blue Mon- 
days,”’—he was so dogmatically sure that the earth was the Lord’s and 
so were all the perplexities in it and all the sorrows too, that he 
remained peaceful and cheerful through everything. ‘‘ He was only s 
little feeble behind-the-times old clergyman.’’ Only a little feeble 
behind-the-times old clergyman! Would God the world were full of 
feeble behind-the-times old clergymen like him. He fed the hungry and 
clothed the naked, and never turned his face from the face of any poor 
man. He was not scientific, he was only human. He hoped and believed 
that salvation was possible for every one and so he set himself to do his 
very best toward that end and never despaired even in the blackest 
moments. He was old and acquainted with grief; he knew the worth 
of pain and the blessing in it. I have described him mostly in Mrs, 
Deland’s own words; they could not be bettered, 
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I cannot refrain before I close this humble and, as I know but too 
well, very far from adequate appreciation of the life of this great and 
good man, from quoting two or three of his wisest and happiest remarks. 
They are so very characteristic of him and show him up in so mucha 
truer light than could auy words of mine. Helen Smith, one of the 
‘ progressive’ members of his flock, ouce tried unsuccessfully to urge 
upon him some reforms. ‘‘ Well,’’ she said at last, a little irritably “I 
suppose there is no use in saying any thing more, only it does seem to 
me that we are behind the times."’ ‘‘I hope so, I hope so,”’ said Dr, Lav- 
endar cheerfully. Again, the Macks could not understand why Dr. Lav- 
endar wouldn’t have an altarandacross. He was very little of a church- 
man, they said, just to have the old communion-table. “I said so to poor, 
dear old Dr. Lavendar,” said Mrs. Mack, ‘‘and he said, ‘ We have no 
dealing with the Scarlet Woman, ma’am, at St. Michael's!’ Isn’t hea 
queer old dear? So narrow-minded!’ (The italics are my own.) 
And again, Sally Smith is telling her Mother how Grace wanted the old 
pastor to have a ‘Celebration’ service at six o’clock. ‘‘I imagine Dr. 
Lavendar getting up at five o’clock! And who would go, anyway? 
Nobody but Grace, I’m sure. She told Dr. Lavendar about it and what 
do you suppose he said? ‘Ragsofpopery! Ragsofpopery!'” Brave 
old Dr. Lavendar! One falls into the habit as he read these things of 
delightedly sniffing and chuckling and becoming oblivious to every- 
thing about him, even as old Dr. Lavendar himself did over his pipe 
and his beloved Robinson Crusoe. 

As one closes the book and leaves it the spirit of Dr. Lavendar goes 
with him and rests upon him like a benediction. It bestows the holy 
and helping influence which contact with the life of a good and upright 
man does always’give. For whether he is assisting poor timid helpless 
Dorothea to escape from the tyranny of her home life, or pointing out the 
path of right and duty to troubled Mrs. Day, or supporting and trying 
to save the sinful soul of weak, forsaken Mary Dean, or whether he is 
showing to noble, ignorant Paul Phillips the foolishness of his desire 
to receive an education, and teaching him the blessedness and beauty of 
the work to which God had called him in a field where the labourers 
are few, or whether he is rebuking silly, shallow Grace Smith, or whether 
he is comforting brave suffering old Jim Shields,—in all times and under 
all circumstances he is always the same saintly, great-hearted, kind old 
gentleman ; a figure at whom no one may look without the deepest feel- 
ings of wonder and of love and of veneration. 
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The Workers.— The East. By Walter A. Wyckoff. New York: Charles 
Scribners’ Sons. $1.50, 


The Workers.—The West. By Walter A. Wyckoff, New York : Charles 
Scribners’ Sons. $1.50. 


It was probably Dr. Johnson who said that, given the adequate 
powers of expression, nearly every observing man has had experiences 
interesting enough to make very readable the book in which he 
describes them fully and clearly. This might seem merely to be one of 
those sweeping generalisations which the Great Cam used sometimes 
to utter in the face of contradiction but when we consider how rare are 
the faculties of observation and expression we see that it is more than 
pure laziness that keeps our shelves from overflowing with good books. 
Far from being common qualities they comparatively seldom meet in 
one man, and it is to one of these cases of union that we owe the two 
volumes of ‘“‘ The Workers.’” Mr. Wyckoff’s experience has been in 
some respects an unique one and he tells his story in a vivid, straight- 
forward style which wins us at once. Among the many sources of 
interest in these books there are three principal ones. The mere detailed 
description of life in another class of society than their own is more or 
less of a revelation to persons who live in a narrow circle, having little 
contact with the general life of the people. There are comparatively 
few to whom this is the chief source of interest, most of us finding 
greater pleasure in the living characters with whom we are made 
acquainted, and in the new view which we get of social and economic 
questions. While Mr. Wyckoff did not intend his books to be formal 
studies in sociology we feel that he was continually revising the theories of 
the schools in the light of experience, and the occasional hints which he 
gives us of his results are of great interest. When we read of the 
Socialist and Anarchist meetings in Chicago we seem almost to hear 
the very words of the speeches and are momentarily carried away by the 
plausibility of it all. We all love to build castles in the air and one of 
the most fascinating is to picture an ideal state of man in which 


** No one will work for money, and no one will work for fame ; 
And none but the Master shall praise us aud none but the Master shall blame ; 
But each for the joy of the working, and each in his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things as They Are.” 


Such a state of things the Socialist invites us to, and when he is 
able to picture it to us in bright colours, as Mr. Morris did in ‘* News 
from Nowhere,’’ or can defend his doctrines as eloquently as some of Mr. 
Wyckoff’s Revolutionaries we cannot but feel the charm of it, no matter 
how strongly we are attached to the /aissez faire theory in our better 
moments. There is a touch of idealism in these schemes for refitting 
the garment of society chosen to the form of nature and idealism is not 
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so common that we can afford to treat it with contempt. But however 
interesting are these glimpses of a class of malcontents who are far less 
numerous in this country than in any other, and however welcome the 
modifications which we are compelled to make in our loosely and ignor- 
antly held theories, the permanent and enduring value of these books 
will depend on the strong living characters whom it pourtrays. ll are 
instinct with personality and nearly all are eminenily likeable fellows 
whom we should wiah to know. They are not only more lifelike but are 
far more admirable than the weak, artificial puppets serving as characters 
in nine-tenths of the novels which drop from the presses with such 
mechanical regularity. The men in the logging Camp are not a mere 
crowd possessed of certain characteristics common to all, but are individ- 
uals, with that element of personality which marks a man out from all his 
fellows. They are manly, true, and as good in their way as the rest of us, 
possessed of a skill in their craft which most of us could neverattain. As 
we read of these men who are fighting with us the battle of civilisation we 
realise the truth of that fine theory of the nobility of Labour of which we 
talk so much and believe so little. In two wonderful pages at the end of 
“ The West”’ Mr. Wyckoff tells how he felt when he had completed what 
he set out to do and expresses inimitably the last impression which the 
book leaves in us. It is useles perhaps, to quote a passage with which we 
are all familiar but the temptation cannot be resisted. ‘‘ I am conscious at 
least of a new born sense of things which comes of actual contact with 
the soil and with the final struggle for existence among men. 

But most of all it is contact with the people which breeds in one the 
strongest patriotic feeling. Local conditions and the presence of large 
numbers of yet unassimilated foreign elements and rapid changes in eco- 
nomic relations and native weakness and vagaries are responsible for awful 
sores upon the body politic, while the power of aggregated wealth grows: 
apace, and firm antagonism and sectional differencesarise. Yet beneath 
the troubled surface of events one comes to know of the great body of a 
nation whose unity has been purchased and made sure by such a cost of 
blood and treasure as was never poured out upon the altar of a nation’s 
life before, and one sees a people intelligent, resourceful, and hugely 
vital, having much to learn and learning much, assimilating foreign 
elements with miraculous swiftness and growing strong thereby, living 
laborious days wherein the rewards are to thrift and energy, knowing no 
defeat and unacquainted with the sense of fear, and awakening year by 
year to a fuller consciousness of national life and of the glorious mission 
of high destiny. And with increasing knowledge the love of country 
grows until all thought of her is merged and lost in reverence, and love 
of her becomes a summons to live worthy of the name and calling of an 
American.” 











